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As huianity seeks a sew social JEa2br4^ vhich is soired 
to .the global conditions that have ended the isoiaticn of 
coiaunities, ve Jiast learr to anderstand ^e varions rhetorics of 
different cultures. Tiiis paper explores at length scie of the 
richness of rhetorical theory vythin the classics of the Bast^ 
including the ^^panishads^" and iii the ideas and jbeliefs of Hahavixa, 
Gau.taxa Buddha^ Confucius^ and Hencius; It concludes ti^t Asian ^ ^ 
rhetorics^ neglected fox so long, hare nuch xx> offer professors and ^ 
students of rhetoric in the 5est» <JH) 
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ftjt 1*1 ^1:^2- vast r^dvBS of the Pacific Ocean* t3K>se H^ho tsdN'a'nJ'" 

stiudj rbetcnc lock iwo'^ays^i^ 'tSe.Mest, w^ere AflstoteliaQ'rhetcric is 

tto':;q^t by mrry to be Rhetoric itself; aq^ tb the East^ v^^^ the anciCTt 

v-hetcncs ^i^p^dyisrr, Buddnlsj^, JaiTttSF-, Ctsnfuciamsm, ?tencianisp, T^oisra,^ 

and Le^alisir stSnd loce^y and neslected, like towering TO:;nt3ln peaks 

a lest* -continent. »• 

Aristotle and Pleto, iffiatsly and K^^netJi Burke are naines to be'con- 

1 

Jured with. They and multiple Jiore not only guide but do^ninate the^^inds 
^of prof^scrs and students of*H?etoric in the United States and in the 
scattered few*uniyersities-offeril?g courses in rhejoric in Bjrope. .So 
far as i*hetoric is concent , it is as though the great civilizations df 
'^ia were still blocked off by the high desjerts and snountain peaks that for 
iiany cenfeiries' stood as barriers along the Birasian frontier. To explore 
and describe the rhetorics of the Asian classical periods is akin to repli- 
cating the thirteenth century Joumeyii^igs of Karco Pol o;^ and now, seven 
hundred years, since, it is" not altogether heartening to remenfoer that t})e" 
Bjropean recognition of the richnesf of the Asian culture did 0ot flower 
until >the eighteenth century, five hundred .years-^soiae fifteen generations-rr 
after the initial discoveries of Karco Polo were ^rade av3>lable for ^ ^ 
European consideration* • 

In recent years considerable attention ^as been given to crossr 
cultural coTKuni cation, but thus. far its proponents have giyen little if 
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any attentfra to Asian rhatoric ^except to nots that a5ntam?rn3r3r ,.5apaT3ase* 

' biiSinessnen save disd;ik-er^ the jtlliSy of discission ai3d cQm&anie skills) 
- . . - 

Still anDt^ier a^>ezt of t^e cross-c^ltoral rovesKnt fas been t2>*explor^ tfee 

connTEirricative n^3s and caoscities of i^lat^ks and son© other aninnrttv 

»^ttW Arnold, mors thsn a'fentirad ^^rs a§o, offej^ a, ej^^neut 
obssnfat^cn, "in !?1s Staazas trse 9rapd ChiricaiSe: "Rr >w6?^i^*fetn'£^T?g . 
.b2twe*n twD worlds/ One t^esd, t«i5 ot^:er powerless to i^'bt3i7>.*",-4^<e <is3th 




to whic^j'he referred was the ^pematural view B:Pspecial f:f8atnen, slain 

by Charles Dandii; What uas powerless to^er^Q ^^-replacement was a 

Jiaterialistfc oDncept of creatij^ss^v 

'Borrowing Arnold^ li^pnor^is^anity as .divided between tJse Astern , 

and Western, hsmspherai^j^^^ ^5d to hover between tuo worlds: t^e aato- 

cracy tj^i^^^ji^la's past, and the Lockian democracy, v?hicft bas been 

various foras 'and sears noit in retr^t. Perijaps.a new amalgam, 

the Coniijcian concept o*^ individual responsibility, should, now be'inves- j 

tiga.ted as a niedian vsy. Or, looking -to India as -a <juasi-Asian subcon-r . 

• ' ■ - ' ■ - 

tinent, we recaTT i^ age-old rao"^ii'st*ic belief in 'the univei^a^ism of- . , 

identity, Khich contrasts sor sharplV with the individualistic pluralism ' 

of the West. Perhaps frora these contrasting .views cay emerge a new 

aa^gam that could be called conplinentaryism— consisting of 

pect for interrelating differences working together toward ocKni^ goals. 




The differences between East and Vest isay be anslyzed ajffl evaluated* 
'■ ■ ■ . 5 - ■ X^iy . . , • 

in rany different ways. However, the question is apprtJached^ the djf- 

ferences are both real and significant, the East in the past century has 
• * ' ' ' ■ •'■<. 

nade and. is still rakwg considerable efforts to understand and^adjust to 

the' West. It is difficult to believe that the West does not likewise 



vaver^zh yet to learn fror? the East. . • 

Viewing tWdl^fere^^s r^tcrlcally, tna ccnd^iort Is t%t i*fher^ 
♦ • • 

as Aristotle posited I msra* iji^^rative (et^os) tfet stress^ iotifyliiial 
crjrpDse, both ^-uddha arrf Ccnfacljs fou^nd their vrora^ iinperative in 

' \ ' ^ ' : - 

spsnsibility—Ccnnicius, of tfce iff5divi<Jaa1 to societ^j aLDd*BuddJ;e; of the 

to the universal entitj^ t?^al comprises tne individual, 'society, 

arid all else Iti the universe- AnDt?:er vay of loukif^ at-^e EaSt-Uest 

diverbenfcies Is ;to recall t^e injunctitiT^ o^ Jesi/s: *As ye do it -unto cne 

* • * 

of .these, the least o^ t?/ creatures, so do ye It. unto tne,* vblch contrasts 

with the warning o^ Buddha that you really do it all, good or j>ad, to 

* 

yourje^f; and irith the view of Confj5ci<JS that* you do it to 5panfcind-if 

good, ^ enharxe-hannony, if bad td imderaine hanriE^fty.^ Ttj still another 

contrast, the ^Iden Rule c^f clesus asks, "Do unto others as you A^ould 

be done by''; Koreas, Conrucius stated his rule of reciprtxlty negatively- 

avoid doings to others -wha^ yoa ibuld not >ant.,tJ3em to to you. Ci^e , . 

ranner of SOTZiarizing ^e East-West differences is to call the former 

passive^ the latter active- Another ley is to note that the West stresses 

individuality *(individual salvation in religion, denjocracy In politics, 

the profit system in econoniic); the East conisunalism {identity of the one 

and rany in Indian philosophies, family and social solidarity in Confu- 
6 . • - , ' " . 

cian coOTjnitiesK 

The point I vri'sh to stress is that as mankind is seeking new 
social batrix suited to global conditions that have ended the age old ^, 
isolationisn of corrnunHies, we are required by the ch^ging circunstances 
to seek understanding of nultiole rhetorics so that the various cultural 
ent'fties nay be dealt with- in ways neaningftil to then. In short, gunboat 
diplorac^by the West no longer works—and neither does gunboat rhetoric. 



iChen vs. of .the test -ro tot ifito t*^e wcfld cbnTnunicatlno' accerliria to t^e 
T*iet5nc2l rtcns ierived 'tcr ojr ow-n C!j3ti;r«, t^^e tssjHs are and hilT be 
ir»CT^ss1r;-7ly ne^sfve. i>aint 6§gnt to-b^ se''-^-e^'1t^£nt- Sat ii sste^^ 
fazU '^'^ tns rhetorics of ^sla-are ^ be talcen into ssHots aoco>nt In 
tbe'iiest, we ihe ^cific area ^ve t£) sSitnulat^ our tradi^i^n- . 
bound \^terr!,fcret^ren to ^^e*5ce 1nt?jiries* ttet ^ve rjot yet chalis^.$ei - 
their interest- The recori s]>eaJ:s .for itself- "^e %etOJ^ics,o* As|a re- 
rair^ a €lo5<=^^ rooV. to i*^te ^^^<='S?r*^s .o^ Pheteric in %er^'car 'jni'/er^iti«- 
>e reassn 'or tne reglect of Asian rhetorics is ttat rhetoric as. a 
fneld 0^ inquiry ^2S been dealt with very differently in the HSest and 
the £ast. In the Hest, rhetoric has been consl^iered so crucially i^Tt- 
.portint, fror; the tis^e of Corax down -to the oi^seot, -trhat it 3ias i>een a - 

subject of seoarate' and contirtdous inquiry., 'p^e librari^ contain large 

/ - # • * - *« " 

nuTtibers of -works 15iat are classified under the rubric of ''rtjetoric.'* 

Rhetoric feas been recognized ^s a special branch of pbilosophy—aithmjgh* 

the orestigious Journal, j'hilosoghy. and Rhetoric , distinguishes the pK> 

fields as congenial and interrelated but distinct frora cne another. In 

Asia, on the other hand, in both the Indian and Chinese traditions (for 

different reasons) rhetoric has been too closely interwoven in the iasic 

jnqiiiri^ constituting philosophy to be treated as a separate topic. 

. Asian bibl-iographias ignore the classification "rhetoric" not 'bepause the 
subject has been of little or no in?>ortance but because it has been %i 
all-ercoipassiog in inportance that separation of this question frcra other 
fundaoental issues has t^een impossible. Asians great thought systems hav^ 
been rhetorical in their essence. In India, the ^elatedness of everything 

-^that is or that occurs has beep basic, with the result' that a principal 
study has been the nature and consequences of relationships— clearly a, . 
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jfkttsr of rhetoric' in China- tJis isajor ccjKSiTifeas been societaT re- 
latedness—tr-e. nature and ^.e saacs of feusas lfi|srcDuree— also ^ dnef " 
afecsrii of rhetoric. • ^ ' . * 

r-.. In lijy CgnEanicatica and Culture In Ancient India aod Gnna, I pos- 
ited this view .as central . ^^»effie ^f s^dy of Asian Classics: 
"Basic ribetoricai ccnsideratiens tmjlerlie nwcSi -of 1|je classical litera- 
tajre -of the Eest^ haiispbere. "TJ:ere srs cany reasons 'fcr JJiis wiiici 
"will euerge in the'follcKirg diapters. Perhaps laost basic of a31 is ihe 
cardifja?. 4evoticn of t?^^ Asiai^ suind tb tfje related conc^ts of un.ity and - 
haftSny .... iihereas tJje Vest has favored anatysis and divisics of 
sebject .natter into i^entTfiable and separa^,€5ti$ies, the'jast has . 
believed *ii&t to see'truSj steadily one imst see tt-whole.". Tqe result, 
has feeefl that in.ihe Esst logVc »#ss of ^ess': importance 4)y far than i.nr - 
tuition. .Son-thought, or feel^'jjg,. was given preponderance in the classics 

^ - - - / 

over' rational is!!f. lo. the Jargon of cur wn day," this tefndency heccnes- ^ 
confused with "anti-ifltell€c1aialisEi"--^^3ch isinonse^^^ Asian' classicists 
were firlTy as devoted to the pursuit of truth as are and have tseep the - 
loticlans and^enrpirjcists of the Vest, ihe .questions of moment ahrays 
are: "*yhat is truth?' and "how- is troth truly to be discerned?" far froa 
rejecting the value cf truiJhy Eastern rhetoricians have sought for it in 
w£(ys different fnL those :of the V'est. And while tb^ have obviously 
nrissed soae ijf the truth Westera thinkers have unveiled^ Just as surely 
they -have also discovered areas and foms of trtitii that have eluded the 

West. y • 

The discovery of truth. was, indeed, eyen fi»re important to the seers 
if ancient India than "it has been to.the far^iaoi^ pragmatic West.. We have 
often, been content to deal'fiiSi "what wdrks,' even \r its identification 



>dt5 Ultinats Ssa^ity e?i>4ss%5. Tfee'prcbleni «^ dealt ^ftJi yariofsly ' 
sbe Asian classics; but alvays'th? qz;est les -for Tnr^ Itsslf, r^rd-, 
^less'^o^ its'seernng utilityl Bow, t3:ey^lsked iii^jlicitly, could vnat ls 
Tf^ie.not be-c6rrect, right, find i^efol; how could what is UrilruB be of 
peman^nt cr equine ase? Ii^staaii; thea^ of looking fo^- practical 
appTfcaficns of kswletf^e, tSseir attentftuv was dijraQted fe> tJse central ity 

" iittariWii^^ " ^ ='^'^ : ^ — — ^ - — — ' 

jfoe toird bock of t^je Brisanferanyaka i'panlsiag ss a rftetonfcal 

* - 

treatise^ descrlbii^g a defeate- 1f3 M'h^ch a visdon-fcujigry .Msg naTned 

Yajnavalkya (kho bad surrendered his iii^gdoii to iecone a wandering her- 

t- • , ' * ' * . 

35|t3 engaged in a debata against a large number of 'Srahnrin scholars, /The 
,x ' ' ^ - ^, ' ■ . * 

inDortaDce attached to. d^te ancient' Indian society is indicated by 

- " - * ' ■ V 

thejfact tfeat'tfee prize consisted ^f- a thousar^d coks, each of KhixA had a 
baq of gold attached to each of its^ horns. Yajnavalkya won the debate 
by afgiring that the true universe^ each should seek to ru^^'^^k.^the self— 
siiifce Kithin the self is <a5Hpr1sed the essence of alJ that e^dst^^ • 

The Chifldog)^, the "longest of the^ll^ Upanishatfs^ in .the 6th of its 
eight parts, p3^sents a dialogue hBtiffeen A'mni andliis 24-ycat9iold son, 
Svetaketu, vho has just retoriied hone after "Canpletfpn' of his studies, 
s^JIen with the pride of his accumulated knowledge* Through a series^ of . ^ 
questions 4Ad analogies^ A* rani convinced bis s'pn tlat everything tbat,^- 
exists anywhere nitfSt also exist vd.thin hiEself- Accordingly, the surest , 
route to understanding lies not in gather iiig infonnation b'ul in iDedftatifl^ 
upon one's own nature. By looking about to observe isolated facts ^ the ob- 
server" becomes fncreaWngly confused*^ Knowledge is ^e eneii^ of .thith; 
thinking-about disparate facts-misleads* the understandingv ^Meditation 
is in truth higher than thought/ as par£ seven conclude?;^' The Isha 



jfoanishad skriEiari ^ ^tat a|§ of t3»a^eek to t^di by lerning that the 
puj^it of good deeds leails^J^rf^'^itaess and wrsMp of teowledge 
,tQ even bUcier dsrtees^. %5jj0 sess all cr&iures in hfeself and bliJ- 

self in all c^atures no Icnger rer^^s apart.* It should fee not^ad'that 

. - . - / ^ • " , ' * 

sei>3rateness is the worst of fates As^nce Nirvana entails cocpm]?ension^ 

af}d acceptance , of the Identity of tfee 5*??^nto all *eiii§* , - 



for our purpose, IriCidental. The point Is, th|t to InSfan rhetoric dfs- 
cftj^rse had as its Single acceptable aira the unveiling of truth. Katfivfra, 
founder of JainfsF^, detailed the ?nsans by which Knowledge* certainty, or 
Truth my be Sought. . There are, he said, only two avenues. One is through 
fensory Perception, together, with inferences based on %rat is perceived, 
and the reception of Scriptural^ Revelation f ronr the Opanishat^ or other 
sources, l^ie senses are notoriously unreliable, since" ^er^ are' endless 
disagreenents concerning vhat Is perceived. The other avenue to tfu^ 
is Extirasensory Perception. This my lead to presuraed knowledge, such ^ 
as visions and Xelepathy-^-but this kind of knowledge is also unreliable 
and fonceiv^ differently by different .Individuals. However, Extrasensory 
Perception can and should lead to /Absolute Knowledger-IJiat Is to Truth* t . 

that is "self -evident^ permts of no doubt, and therefore n^eds no dejnon- - 

■ 11 ^ . '\ , ^ - \ t 

stration. ^ . r . • • 

Gautana,. who ca^ to be i^cognized as Buddha, utilized the extra- . _ - 

sfensory perceptive method of seeking absolute knov^edge. As a Prfnce he 

was ^reared in luxury ^od sf?utoff fron the ou^ide world to such an extent 

that he- was a laature man before {having. slipped awajir from the palace ; . 

» - * * 

grounds) he saw a ran who -was ill, an ^ged beggar and a'dead body and came, 
thi^eSy, to realize that disease^, old age, an&^eath ex^st. Seeking to 
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understand s^ch evils could' be penaitted w a uniY|^se that pre- 
sunsably r^resents' essential goad, Gautaina turned to study with religious 

• teachers^ but found their ^trines unsatisfactory^ ^ He joined 'five de- • 

yout Hindu hemits ^ho sought Truth *througJvascetic4si:i, and for six-. 

3^rs lived with them in the, wilderness, dressed in rags and eating barely 

encsjgn to sustain li^e. ^Ke discovered iiijit instead of discenntTg Truth he 

^■^■■i>E^i6j[pied wj.tjLM5,iSLdtly 4lKcp^Qrts, leaving tji&J^oiafe^gii^^ 

found a pleasant grove >rfiere he couTd live in cosnfort and determined to 

rejnain there until be found enlightenment. Mara, the Hindu devils came 

tempting hiiti to set forth upon a ne« tar^r of aiding the ppor and dis- 

tressed; but ^^utana reiHlned true to his t)m inisslbn of trying to con- 

prehend 'Truth.. Finally^ there entered his jnind the gre^t Insight: when 

desire ceases, life becoraes^vihole. Jte sought out his fonner ascetic 

conpanions,* the 'five her^'ts^ and taught th©3 his new understanding of 

the Four Kob?e Truths* First, sufferfng ekists.. '^Second, suffering 

results fron craving. Third, suffering ends when craving is renounced. 

Fourth, the renunciation of craving may be accomplished by fol Vowing the 

Eightfold Path of right, ylews^ right* intention, right speech, right' actio;}, 

right livelihood, right effort, Tight cnindfulness, and right concentration. 

Bautaipa did riot t^ll his hennit friends that this "revelation" had come 

to hini frojn 6od. •^either did he defend his new insight with logic and 

facts ^ He simply* stated it. The Truth,'^bnce separated from error and 

' • * " 

clearly stated, aee3s no advocacy. -What is important is that ft ^e dis- 

- • • 12 * ^ . ^ " 

Cemed- and stated. ^ \ ^ . . 

Neither did the great sages of the classical period in China seefc ; 

for any- external sanction to support their messages. None of them claimed 

to have had any diyine revelation. Unlike Gautama, however, they . 



presented considerable argumentative support for^their views. The ' 

reason was that they behaved like Professors conducting graduate sesninars^ 

Regardless of the respect which is traditional in China both^for'a^e and. 

for learning, it was never considered in any degrnee disrispectftfl for the 

* . ^ — ^ 

students to question and even to challenge the yieftisei foijh by the 

fester who taught theiii. The teachings' were never set forth aathoritatively 

Jhey r^jres«nted the. i>est tljouyhirolness of frfgh-nrfrrded schotar?, who : 

were pleased to 'have their conclusions questioned, for only in that^ay 

could they know where doubt existed and.what nust be said to counter it. 

Confucius was a i^etoripian.'whe belleved'that the principal pur- 
♦ ^ * . * * * 

pose .of speech was to enhance social harmony* Liting in Thp :|priiig and 

Autumn E,ra (which extended frm 722 to 481 cB/ C), when the monarchy had 

lost Authority and small dukedoms^ were in constant contention, he felt • 

keenly the cost of conflict. His homeland was the small Sfate of Lu, h 

whjch was both wealthy and weak, so that it^vjas frequently .invaded afid 

ravaged. Not only was Lu invaded twentyrone times (an average of bnce 

t » 

every fifteen years) dudng this period, it was also beset internally by 
continual struggles for power among its three principal families. As a • 
resul^f^u was abysmally. mIsgoyeVned. Corruption, nepotisni, and con-' * . 
.spicuous fnmortality marked the bureaucrats, who lived in lu;Jury while 
hDbbiXg and oppressing the common people. " . ' . ' 

Cen^ucius was an optimist .who believed that things s'hould and could , 
*B&-better. He be|ifived that the greatest social needs' were for orderliness 
'■^nd Stability, which would produce harmony. With. a long view of history, * 
he said that a Lessor Harmony had 'been achieved when States were esta- 
bllshed to preserve a degree of- stability within. their borders and that 
the goal of mankind was the Greater "Harmony that would emerge when 4!! the 
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world was tifiited under one rule. - : . *: 

'5, 

* ' ' '* 

• His i3olitica"|goa\'was a harmonious society, which he felt could 
be achieved if everyone felt a personal;, responsibility for ful-fyling 
the duties that devolved' properly upon his own statfon in life. Accord- 
ingly, Confucius stated the code of Li— wh.tch stressed the respor^sibility. 
of subjec;ts to obey and support the ruler, wives to respect and aid their 
husbands, ^Ider sons to~ become the principal support for their parents, 
younger sons ta obey and assist^ the elder, and friends to provide one 
another^ with mutual aid. Individualism was s^ordinated to the well-. • 
being, of the family, comomnity, and state. What to believe ^nd how to 
t behave we're to be determined by a study of the past; for, Confucius 
pointed out, no one intfividual, regardless of his intellect or learning, 
could possibly form fresh and individual j\idgments as sound as tliose Which 
had evolved from the sifted and evaluated experience of the race^ Conse- 
queljf^ly,' he looked .to the past to learn lessons that would guide the 
people toward a better (that is a more harmonious) futut*e. 

In his Analects, ConfuciLfs indicate3 ^his rhetorical principles. . - 
Firs,t,*' speakers should pursue goals that are as helpful to their listeners 
as they are to* the speaker themselves.- Enforcing this was his principle 
of Reciprocity, which he told -his disciples underlay all his teaching: 

"What you do not wi$h for yourself do not do unto ;p^thers.*'^ Then he 

- I * ; . /''\ 

added,. "A good man, you know, wishing to prosper [limself , helps others to; 
prosper." Second, speakers should derive tifeirynessaggs f rom ^e ex- 
perience. of history. As for hijnself, Confucius said, "I. transmit but do 
.not create." When a student questioned j^hether the pathways of' the past 
shpuild not be abapdoned when better ways appeared,;. Confucius replied, "The 
pathishcfuld not be^left fplr' an instant. .If. It .could be left, it woul4 ^ 



not be the path."' - • ' ' ^ . • 

There i^ere many other rhetorical princtples siipporMng these three-- 

as many as fourtein.m alll Like' Artisrtotle, Cqpfuci us. recognized the 

powerfljl influence of emotion— which often misleads judgment-, ^ In hjs 

influential essay, "The Great' Learn in^f' Confucius noted that: "^Men ar6 

■ ^ ■ . ♦ .■ / 

partial wben they feel affection and love; partial when they *.despisi^ and 
Hi^ntfP; parfiai whprp fhpy <;f-anrf N'n awp ^ cavfirenceij)jEirtiaX^here_ 



they feel sarrow and compassiCMn;/oartial where they ar^v^rrogant and 
rude." Ihus it is that there are few men in the World who love and at* the 
same time know the" thie qualities of the qbject of their love, 'or wfao hate, 
and yet know the excellencies of the object of thei r hatredr" Like 

'Aristotle, 'he recognized the primacy of et^ios: "auild up your character 

• , ' ' . . ' • 

so as to. inspire the people with assurance," 

The study of Confucianism has' continued unabated for twenty-five . 
hundred years.; yet little attention has been paid to Confucian .rhetoric, . 

A vast. amount of .inquiVy is needed— And rhetoricians in the Pacific a^ea 

' ' ' ■ i ■ ' • * - ■ ^ • ' ■ • . f ' 

would seem to be precisely, those who should cornmence .that undertafclng. 

Every ;m£ince of Aristotelian rhetoric has been ex.atained minutely-, time 

and a|ain." For example, there are~nuraerous essays attempting to. expl.ai-n 

>/hat Aristotle truly meant by the entiiymeme. It is high time attention . 

should bet directed to what Confucius meant! by his Doctrine .of Words.' ' . 

. . ■ . ,1..- 

Like a S^anticist, Confucius warned that: "If designations are'ndt ?ic- 
curate, lahguage will, not be -Clear. If language is not c>e'ar,.^ duties will 
not Jje carrtied out. If duties are not carried, out, the proprietfes will 
not be observed. If the proprieties are. no't-ob^rved, punishments Vi'll not 
be uniforms applied. .If punishments -are not applied uniformly^;?.the v 
people will riot know how to ^St-^Tfhout.'getting into trouble. Therefore^ 
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the. superior nan takes care ttiat his terns be stated accurately, io 
thtt what he says cay be carried into effect appropriately. Ke never 
uses language carelessly or incorrectly.* * ^ 

The last statement witt which "his Analects is concluSed reads: 
"One caripot know people vnthout krzowing their vords.* It is an injiinc- 
tion vtor-a^y of considerable meditation, ODntrasting sharply with the 
Western notion tJiat '^Actions , speak louder than words.'' in the view of 
Con/ucius, actions are always suspect, for it is easy fjor a person to* * 
enact a role with wtent to d^eive^ But as an individual speaks, so 
he 'is—basically inesoipably, .His is a rhetoric worthy of an attention 
it has yet to receive, ^ • . 

If Western rhetoricians n^lect the rhetorical tijeories of £autan)a 

Buddha and Confucici^, they at least regard their names with familiarity. 
* ^ • - 

Vfe nust suspect, m^nn-hile, ttat very few of'thea even have heart! the 
names of other great classical Chinese rhetoriaans, including Keng-k'o 
{known in the West. as Kencius), Chti'ang-Tzu (or Oiuang-Chou), Ko-Tzu {the 
romantic ideal ist)<^r Han' Fei^Tju .(the legalistic, comical pra^atist). 

. At least, if. these names are known to our rhejtorlcal bretiiren, they and 
their lideas are raitted from the books, ssninars, and articles on rhet- 
oric. Space need not be consumed even for the suIiIn^ti(^n of their sys1;ems 
of 'ideas here, for I Jiave already spelled out lUy understanding them in 
Communication and ^Culture, 

\ ' It is not easy to rank them in order of importance. K0-T26 perhaps 
has mo5t to off^r to^oiir owo generation, for he was an an t1 -traditional 1st, 



a pacifist who realistically recognized the need for national self-defense, 

and an evangelist of 'the sitapTe life. His rhetorical nsethod was to dis- . 
* ^ 

cover the basic i)ofnt of view of the listeners* then to state hts tfm 
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conclusions in terns arising so inevitably' from his Usteners' pran- ' 

" * 

ises^ that tfaey coyTd scarcely avoid ^agreeing idth hiiD. Chuang-Chou 

represented Taoist view tbat.p^ple fend to tJrink, feel and act ifi 

acaJrdance iritij aatural forces that are inscrutable transcend rea- 

son. His rhetorical iDethod, acxordifig*iy, was to avoid analysis or 

thought, but to submerge hisnself tjuiesgsntly into his on*n nataxral 

being, in irfilch state he would understand and reflect the fundaniantol 

Tiature of ti^e wbom he sozrght to influence. Kan Fei-T^ believed we 

oust appeal to ti^e overriding selfishness of individuals and that we 

best can do thi,s by arousing their ei^^^resent fears. From such vie^s, 

he developed a rounded and pragnacic Machiavellian rhetoric. Each of 

these one-sentence sunrrations isTwoef^illy unfair to the coniple^xity of 

the theories of these classical irasters. Iti^ are ineant only to in- 

» ' • . 

vite th6 readers to look into the writings tcf^see for the^elves. J • 

By general agreenjent of Orientalists, Kencius is second^ in iiu- 

portance only to ConfiJcius. As a rhetDncian, in all of classica,rAs1a 

he isiffthcHit a^iJeer.* To I. A,-Richai-d3, Part VI of the Book of Kencius 



renalns *'one of "the niost isiportant arguments in the history of thought. 

h/G. Creel, the University of Chicago Sinologist, considers Kenci us* 

txxik "undoubtedly one of the -great books of the world's literature." • 

In Chinese Conftjcian temples, the altar to Kencius stands beside that of 

Confucius ."and is inscribed, "The Alnwst as'Saintly." The fornidable 

Japanese Zen Buddhist, D. T. -Suzuki, believes thaKConfucianista would not 

have becoce the doerinant influence in China for* twenty centuries had it 

16 

not been for- the explication and extension given to it by Kencius. Not 
even -these eninent experts have undertaken to explicate. his rhetorical 
-thgdijies. Yet there can be m doubt that Kencius -*rfs one of thft world's 
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greatest. If yet largely unbailed, rfcetoricians. 

Like C6nfVciu5, Jfer/Cius believed t23at lije |>est ginde ito iraJer- 

stafjdiDg fs tliroush sfe^dy of tfce past, to disco^r tJ^e pathKay ijapped out 

ifl tfce bistojy of ti^e rac^. He was severe in his ccndeinnaticn of 

originality, Khidi he equate with eccentricity. is a Jian,* he said 

to his disciples, ^tfhose fourth ^finger is h^t^m^ cannot be strefehed 

^out straight. It is not painft/i, nor does it inconnDde his business; 

and ykt if there be any vto can rake it straight, he Kill not think the 

^*feay fronj Ts'in to 7s 'oo too far to go to hiiu; because bis finger is not 

like tJie finger of other people. . . /Sat if .his mind be-not like that 

of other people, he does not know dissatisfaction^ .This should be called-^ 

. 17 . . 

^Ignorancs of Hi^ relative isiportance of things.** 

In his book, JJencius developed two basic propositions. The first 

. yas that sian is essentially goodf The second is that ttrrough persuasive 

discourse he ray be reclaijijed from erroneous behavior and set again Jupon 

the path of righteousness. Through a series of analogies, Kencius shows 

how it is that inen nay live evil lives despite the goodness of their' 

innate nataire. The larfsntable thing ^s that lost goodness is not 

searched^for and reclained. When* a dog is lost* or -a fowl, the owner' 

Instantly sets forth in search of them. But when a i^an loses his own 

^nature, he does not Jnow enough to searcfi it out. . l^ke the teaching in 

the Upahishads, Kencius believed tJjat, *7he great end of learning is 

/ , - 18 
' nothing else but to seek for the lostinind.* 

All of the eight rhetorical principles enunciated by Kencius derfve 

froo^is basic conviction of innate husan. goodness. They cutainate in his 

rigorous principle of sincerity * Vfhich demands not only that speakers tell 
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the truth as Hiey undBrstan6 it; tut^aXso feat tbey mt speak to id-' * 
fluerxe listers until tTigy 6a>e rsstered tfceir subject so' ttcrous^i^y 
tfeat what ti:ey say is utterly depenilable. Parizaps Ms priccipal 'in-, 
flovaticn was Kbat l. A. Ridiards called srjltiple definiticn^ zzni Kfcat 

us my froitfully call rfietoncal definition^ The forns^of del^itiom— 

- - - • • ^ ■ 

operational, literal, descriptive, or pr^cHptive — that ai^ ^aOTuonly 

recOiirrended do Dot>*Kencius pointed out, serve the connon needs bf dis- 
course. Khat is, requisite is to define concepts in terns that are firj- 
feially acctptabTe to both speaker and listners- Only t?9en is there 
connpnality of understanding. * 

y^^^'^Tbe great Asieric^ sage, Ralpf Waldo Emerson, Kho rore than inost 
of his countryn^n, was versed in the visdonj of the £ast, once observed 
that: "There is for every inan a statenient pbssi^ e of that truth which 
he H iiost unwinding to receive, — a statenient possible, sb broad and 
so puf^ent that -he cgnnot get away frora itr, but imist either bend to it . 

19 . - ■ : . 

or die of" it.* Thijs judgment is purely Wencian. Ken*s ininds laost truly 
meet, Ksn^ius believed, Khen they rise to* the altitude of a selfless 

Yfkion X)f triitii. ■ The only' plane upon which agreenient i^ inevitable is 

/ ^ . ■ - ' ' 

the accep^tance of trijth, oi^ it is clearly and rightly stated. 

If ^the purpose of this article is only^rtially achieved, it-vill 
at least point sroe of our Pacific colleagues toifard an exasinatioij of 
the Hchness of rhetorical theoi:y that lies within the great classics of 
the. East. For here is a field that his far too flong l^ini ^fallow, w^jere 
the harvest fron its odtivatiCT should te rewardingly great. ^ ♦ 



1. An excellent iritanodiictidn to the variety of Kestern/rtetorfcs 
(all basicalljr Aristotelian, jDodified by particular psychological ^ 
philosc^pbical or lif^guistic eng^-a^) is tJ^e book of r^idings edit&- 

by Donald" G. Douglas, Philosoii^rs of j^etoriC: Traditlcnal afed Saerging 
Vicies , {Skokie: Rational Text2>uok po., 1973) • Even so fine a critic 
ii^Sonald Bjyant, lAen calling for ^ far fijller and better treafejent* 
of tte history of rhetoric, set the liinits of the ingairy "from Corax 
to Khately," in his •'Rhetoric: Its Functions and its Scope,* -Qiiarterly 
Journal of Speeds, XXXIX (Dec^niber, 1953), ^1-424; The severest 
critic -of Aristoteli^ rhetoric Kas Aristotle's om teacher, Plato, iito , 
feared tJiat *J35etoric destrctys the integrity jof a nan^s'soul, for it / 
invplved confennity to the ^fays*of the nrjltitode,* as interpreted by 
Everett tee Hunt in •'Plato and Aristotle on »3etoric, and Rhetoricians,/ 
Stadies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking in Honor of 3an)es Albert yinans, 
€d. Alexander Drurnmond {Hew York: Russell and Russell, 19&8)- In 
Daniel Fogarty's serious effort to define Roots for a New Rhetoric 
(Kew York: Teadiej$ College or jColiin&ia University, )9^T, he confi7\|^l 
hinself exclusively Jio Aristotelian and other Western sources. 
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■ , ^ ^ 

7. Of course, these sta tenants of differences 3re bver-sJmpltfi-, 
cations* All liiat is intended in 13iis paragraph is to en5)hasi2e that 
cultan^al differences do exist, and that ih^y are sufficiently -significant 
to nerit attention. Western theologians are prone td-believe th|t: the 
rellgio-philosophies "Of the East are -not quite religions; Western ^bilo- 
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they should be either one or the Other. Is not the East entitled to 
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coping toAercs with reality— in car?y wa^r/S different Itoq that of the West. 



Our effort should not be to Interpret thg £ast In^ Western terns *but to 
find Kays af dealing Iwitt aiid ccmsnanicating with tije East.tJiat ^ill be 
.amrtually satisfyir^g. " * ^ 

3- Dliyer, w. cit .» 10. 

9. Western tJiirikers, too, have, of course, sou^t truth through 
non-logical systSuS, al^ough they represent exceptions rather than the 

rule. A representative ^proach' of this kind Is Kieha^l Polrayi's : 

i^erscnal Knowledge: Towards a Post-f^tical Philosophy {Oiicago:. * 
tJniversity of Oiicago Press; ISSBJ. The Serman'J^ntian philosopher, 

. Hans Vathinger, in his The Philosophy of *fls If, trans, by C. K. Ogden ^ 
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